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The nature of early Anglo-Saxon kingship 


‘It seems clear...that the ship burial must be the latest barrow burial on the site...that 
there are other boat burials on the site and that we will find...clues to the early 
history of the dynasty and the nature of the east Scandinavian link,’ [in other words 
how the] ‘Scandinavian elements of the poem [Beowulf] came to be transmitted to 
the Anglo-Saxon world.’ 

Bruce-Mitford, 'Reflections after thirty years’. 


In 1938 a series of excavations began at Sutton Hoo. The first three 
mounds investigated had been robbed but the fourth, which is now 
known as mound one, contained the remains of a magnificent ship 
burial. It was not long before it was proposed that Sutton Hoo was the 
burial place of the East Anglian kings, the Wuffingas dynasty, and that 
of this dynasty, King Raedwald was the most likely candidate for the 
ship burial. As Evans says, ‘The discovery of a royal grave had a 
startling effect on the interpretation of Anglo-Saxon culture.’ The 
poem Beowulf was soon connected to the site, for together they 
appeared to confirm the "Swedish connection.” In the first flush of 
enthusiasm Sutton Hoo and Beowulf were promoted as the keys to 
understanding early Anglo-Saxon kingship, but as it turned out, this 
was only the beginning of the debate. To understand this debate, it is 


necessary to first understand exactly what we do know of the nature of 
early Anglo-Saxon kingship. 

James Campbell reflects that ‘we see an England’ in the early 
sources ‘full of kings... petty kings... greater kings and sometimes 
above these greater kings yet.” The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle calls the 
greatest of these kings, bretwaldas, which may translate either as 
“wide ruler” or as “ruler of Britain.” Bede's list of bretwaldas may 
indicate the instability of the period, for the institution passed from 
kingdom to kingdom, but what was a bretwadla? Campbell defines 
bretwaldas as kings ‘whose authority, at least for part of their reigns, 
extended over other kingdoms.’ The trouble is that unlike the 
circumstance of the high-kings of Ireland, we do not know to what 
extent the bretwaldaship was an official title with some ceremonial 
attached to it, or whether what we have is simply a list of powerful 
kings compiled by Bede. Simon Keynes says that it is ‘impossible to 
believe that these kings... exercised similar powers by virtue of holding 
a particular office.’ He is certain that the ‘list of seven kings is the 
result of personal reflection on Bede's part’ and that ‘what should be 
resisted is the use of such phrases as "Bede's list of Bretwaldas.”’ Yet 
such was the emotional appeal of Sutton Hoo, one single find, the 
whetstone which | shall discuss later, rekindled the argument for the 
institution of bretwadla. 

Beowulf certainly reflects a world of instability; of the rise and 
rapid fall of kingdoms. Nevertheless, there was a social significance to 
gift giving, and a morality of a warrior culture set amid a sophisticated 
court structure. The treasure of Sutton Hoo vouches for the splendour 
described in the poem and the potential wealth of early kings. 
However, we are still left with problems in trying to understand early 
kingship in the way that the Anglo-Saxons themselves understood it. 
We know that the term king comes from Old English cyning, which 


means according to various authorities, man, or son, or head of the 
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tribe. Following Campbell's argument, many tribal groups would 
indeed mean a land of many kings; a royal social structure which was 
not so much a case of over-lordship as of a league table of kings. On 
the other hand, Carver differentiates between a king and a lord for 
‘any lord can take rent’ he says ‘but only a king can tax.’ However, did 
early Anglo-Saxon kings rent or tax? 

Concepts of kingship could have been brought to Britain by 
Anglo-Saxon immigrants, or invented in the early phases of settlement, 
or early settlers could have adopted existing British models. The 
difficulty is that we look at early kingship, through the eighth century 
veil of Christian ideas of kingship; ideas which are reflected in Bede. 
We need to get behind the veil, and with this in mind researchers have 
adopted three approaches to this problem. One way is the 
comparative approach that looks at the formation of Germanic 
kingdoms in the western Empire during the migration period. Other 
scholars choose an "in depth" study of particular sources, such as Bede 
and Beowulf. The third way is to undertake detailed studies of a 
particular kingdom. Archaeological research not only in cemeteries but 
in the field of settlement studies and early royal residences has also 
been taking place. 

Against this background, Bassett relates that models of two 
types of Anglo-Saxon kingship formation have been promoted in recent 
years. The first would have occurred through a merging of 
neighbouring settlement areas when leaders of extended families, or 
clans, became kings. These small kingdoms eventually merged into 
larger kingdoms such as Bernicia and Deira. These two later merged 
and formed the even larger kingdom of Northumbria. The second 
model suggests that British territories, such as the one centred on 
Canterbury, were taken over by groups such as mercenaries. It is 
interesting to note that In these models even the smallest regions 
might have been ruled by men known as kings. 
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By contrast, in Bede we find the basis of the traditional model of 


nm” 


the Anglo-Saxon "invasions,” but Bede was writing long after the 
events he records (his Ecclesiastical History was completed circa 731) 
and while it is true that he used documentary evidence where possible, 
for the most part, he salvaged fragmentary evidence of what people 
thought happened, half-remembered "headlines" of yesteryear. 
Unfortunately, oral history tends to neglect the mundane and the 
things that everybody knew. There is no reason for us to expect Bede 
to have "done any better” as Bede's account is always secondary to his 
work as a theologian and we should consider that while Bede offered 
his work to King Ceolwulf for his instruction, encouraging him to "to 
imitate the good" and "eschew what is harmful,” it is possible that 
Ceolwulf acted as a critic, perhaps even as a censor on Bede's work. 
To what extent the propaganda of "church and state" obscures our 
view of early kingship remains an open question. Nevertheless, Bede's 
model of early kingship is not so reliable as once was thought. In part, 
Bruce-Mitford was misled by the belief in the infallibility of Bede's 
account current in his time. However, we now know that Bede got his 
ideas about kings from his work on making a commentary on the ‘First 
Book of Samuel’ and it is consequently clearer that Bede was primarily 
a theologian. His work on the ‘History of the English Church and 
People’ is perhaps better seen as a theological tract offering models of 
behaviour for good kings and warnings to bad kings. The work as a 
history is secondary to this purpose. 

The world of early Anglo-Saxon kingship remains a world open to 
diverse interpretations. Wallace-Hadrill rightly argues that we can 
choose between the settlers as being "close knit tribes,” or as a 
"stream of flotsam." In the same way, their leaders can be argued to 
be mercenary captains, judges, Romanised military commanders, or 
tribal chieftains. If we follow these arguments then we must ask at 
what point is a tribal chieftain, a general, or a judge, also a king? 
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Perhaps historians should be content to avoid using the term king for 
the leaders of these early settlers and use a term such as "high status 
leaders.” 

To complicate this picture, new concepts of kingship must have 
been introduced by the Christian missionaries of 596, but can we know 
how far they replaced traditional concepts of the time, if at all? What 
we are left to deal with, is not only a Christianised eighth century view 
of early kingship but a conflict between the traditional and "new" 
models of early kingship proposed by scholars. It is now time to see 
how Beowulf and Sutton Hoo figure in this debate. 


Beowulf 


Chambers, writing in 1864, remarked that ‘the internment of warrior 
chieftains under artificial mounds near the sea is as ancient as Homer.’ 
He quotes the following extract from the lliad: 


‘To him, upon the shores of Hellespont, 

A mound shall heap; that those in after times, 
Who sail along the darksome sea, shall say, 
This is the monument of one long since 
Borne to his grave, By mighty Hector slain.’ 


The comparison to Beowulf's "mound upon the promontory" is obvious 
but while it is interesting to note that modern scholars keep Beowulf 
safely in its home, somewhere between England and Scandinavia, 
Chambers does have a point in so far as high status burial has much in 
common between diverse cultures and peoples. Discovering the facts 
about Beowulf is difficult. Alexander rightly complains there are ‘few 
ascertainable facts about the poem.’ What we do have is one 
surviving manuscript copy that is believed to date from the year 1000. 


The literary view of the poem is that it is possibly a Mercian or 
Northumbrian composition of the eighth century. However, some 
scholars make it contemporary to Bede and yet others opt for a date 
as late as the early eleventh century. Just as the date of Beowulf 
remains in doubt, so does its exact relationship to Sutton Hoo. 
According to Robinson, the style and metre ‘is essentially that of other 
early Germanic poems.’ It is generally agreed that the scribe was a 
Christian, though not necessarily a monk, for he could have been a 
court poet. The poem is essentially a hero tale set in fifth or sixth 
century Scandinavia but there also is a historical background. For 
instance, Gregory of Tours mentions Beowulf’s lord, Hygelac, as dying 
in a raid upon the Franks in 521. Robinson also points out that 
Hrothgar features in several sagas and histories. To complicate the 
matter further, Christian references are often placed in the mouths of 
the poem's pagan cast. How far Biblical models of kingship influenced 
the poet is another interesting if debatable question. However, this is 
clearly a poem in which the values of kingship are strongly 
emphasized. 

Beowulf gives us a model of a good king, which is a king who is 
successful in battle and who gives gifts. A bad king by contrast is 
miserly and aggressive to his war band. As kings, they have the right 
to divide spoil and receive tribute, all part of the ritual of giving and 
receiving gifts by which contracts are made. Kingship is not hereditary 
but it is given to the most successful warrior. However, these Warriors 
are often related to the previous king. He rules from a centre of 
prestige, his hall, a power centre that serves to accommodate the war 
band. However, there is no real concept of nationhood, for the clan is 
the basis of the political and territorial unit. We might term these as 
embryo states, for the strong clans dominate weaker clans. As for the 
leader of the clan, the king, a number of terms are used to describe 
him. He is called ‘god cyning’ which is translated by Margery Daunt as 
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the good king. ‘Sigerof’ (the victorious one) is another term used 
which seems to imply that this was a man fit to be king. Other terms 
found in the poem and described by Raw are: ‘wine’ meaning, friend of 
the people; ‘frea’ lord of the household; ‘beaga’ the ring giver; ‘peodan 
maere’ famous ruler, and ‘segoda’ the hero. Raw also discusses at 
length the symbols of kingly power found in Beowulf. The king has a 
ceremonial drinking cup but no crown although he does wear a neck 
ring, which may be a sign of authority. He sits on a raised area, a dais, 
or yppan, with a cushion at his feet. He is surrounded by his ‘driht’ or 
war band in a richly decorated hall, where from his ceremonial gift 
stool he distributes gifts to his warriors of land and rings. At the end 
he is buried with his treasure, his armour and his standard. Raw 
further suggests that the four items given to Beowulf by Hrothgar are 
the outward signs of royal status; these are the standard, the helmet, 
the mail coat and the sword. In turn, the dying Beowulf passes on 
what might be termed as "regalia" to Wiglaf, in the form of a helmet, a 
mail coat, and a neck-ring. Beowulf appears to give us a picture of the 
relationship in early times between a leader and his war band, in the 
ideas of gift giving and contracts of loyalty and symbols of royal power 
but can it really add to our knowledge of early Saxon kingship? It is 
too easy to forget that Beowulf is a work of literature. Moreover, if this 
piece of literature belongs to the eighth or even a later century, then it 
may reflect an image of late rather than early Anglo-Saxon Kingship. 
Wallace-Hadrill quotes Professor Whitelock's case for placing the 
poem in the eighth century and the ‘attractive hypothesis that it 
originated’ at the court of Offa. Dr Sisam has also attempted to tie the 
poem to the Mercian royal house of Offa's time. On the other hand, 
the discovery of Sutton Hoo led Liebermann, Cook and Lawrence to 
determine Beowulf as a Northumbrian poem of circa 675-725. Indeed, 
since the 1930s dates in the late ninth, tenth and even eleventh 
centuries have been proposed for the construction of the poem. 
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With much diversity of opinion on its dating and its original oral 
format, all that we appear to know for certain is that the poet 
considered that he was writing about the distant past. How much was 
changed or added to it before its present form is anybody's guess. My 
own opinion is that the poem belongs to the eighth century, at which 
time the poet took the outline of a traditional Scandinavian tale and 
wrote it according to the values of his own time. The "problem" with 
Beowulf is that it provided an exciting parallel for a treasure hoarding 
king and a "pagan" boat burial. Bruce-Mitford believed that the site 
contained ‘clues to the early history of the Wuffingas dynasty and the 
nature of the Scandinavian link... in other words how the Scandinavian 
elements of the poem came to be transmitted to the Anglo-Saxon 
world.’ However, neither of the funerals described in the poem, 
Beowulf cremated and placed in a mound without his ship, and Scyld's 
funeral at sea, despite the obvious similarities, is directly comparable 
to any interment at Sutton Hoo, even the ship burial at mound one. 

Another problem comes about because of the way in which the 
Sutton Hoo burial has caused the poem to be retranslated. Roberta 
Franks points out that since 1939 there has ‘been a drastic increase in 
the gold and silver content in the verse of Beowulf,’ for instance, ‘cups 
of ancient men’ is now regularly translated as ‘golden beakers.’ So 
while it is fair to say that Beowulf and Sutton Hoo indicate that 
important men in the Saxon world were surrounded by treasure in life 
and death, the point is almost lost because of the way modern 
translators have made their work suit the Sutton Hoo Image. Burrows, 
by contrast, speaking from a literary point of view, does not worry 
about the dating issue. It is early, he says, whatever date is given; 
what is important is that the poet’s ‘portrayal of this Baltic world 
provides many instances of customs going back to pre-Christian times:’ 
If this interpretation is correct then Beowulf would be very useful as a 
source on early kingship. However, in any attempt to understand 
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Beowulf the historian has a variety of interpretations to choose from. 
Facing these problems, until they can be more conclusively solved, we 
cannot place too much weight on Beowulf as evidence for the nature of 
early Anglo-Saxon kingship. 


Sutton Hoo 


Mound one at Sutton Hoo was first excavated in 1939 by Basil Brown. 
It was found that a large rowing boat had been placed there, 
presumably dragged from the river Deben to the top of a hundred foot 
high cliff, and then laid in a trench. A hut had been built in the middle 
of the boat in which a body was almost certainly placed amid many 
precious objects. (The excavators found remains of about 58 objects.) 
A mound was then raised over this to create an impressive monument. 
Among the finds were 37 Merovingian coins the latest of which 
appeared to date from the 620s. There were also some apparently 
Christian objects, which in the context of a pagan burial led to the 
theory that this was the tomb of Raedwald, king of the East Angles and 
bretwadla, who as Bede tells us briefly converted to Christianity. Thus 
Basil Brown's excavation was believed to have given us a much clearer 
picture of early Anglo-Saxon kingship, but it was a picture that had 
emerged prematurely. 

Not everybody accepted this picture, Wallace-Hadrill for one, 
complained of a lack of contemporary royal graves to compare Sutton 
Hoo with. Archaeologists looked to Scandinavia for a comparison 
where at Valsgarde an apparently royal boat grave was found. This 
turned out to be a cenotaph and in contrast to the Sutton Hoo grave, it 
was sparsely furnished. Valsgarde later proved to be a poor 
comparison, for it was later discovered to be the grave of a great 


landowner. However, the problem remained as to whether or not 
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Sutton Hoo, like Valsgarde, was a cenotaph. It was argued that mound 
one might have enough goods for a king's cenotaph but not enough for 
a king's grave. Without a body, or any finds from the dress of such a 
body, at least in the expected places, the cenotaph theory seemed to 
be the most reasonable. However, another theory emerged when it 
was found that the Anastasias dish contained the "bone like remains" 
of a cremation. Again, the nature of the bone source made it 
impossible to determine if it was originally human or animal. This 
remained the situation until mound one was re-excavated and 
phosphate tests revealed that some areas had unusually high levels of 
calcium phosphate, particularly where the sword was found. This was 
the best indication yet that someone was actually buried in the boat, 
and taken in context with the rest of the cemetery, it was found that 
despite bone decomposition, most of the graves originally had burials, 
which we now recognize either in the form of sand bodies, or 
cremations. 

The finds, with the view of proving that they were royal regalia, 
were also compared to accounts of the grave of Childeric, an early 
Merovingian king. The difficulty here is that we do not know if the 
grave ascribed to Childeric is really his, for not only did most of the 
contents of Childeric's grave disappear in the seventeenth century, but 
even the signet ring, upon which identification of the grave rests, may 
well have been a gift to a court official. So far, no good contemporary 
royal grave has been found by which we can make a fair comparison to 
mound one. 

The dates ascribed to several of the finds in mound one are close 
to the supposed date of Raedwald's death, circa 625, but it should be 
considered that some of the finds, especially the coins, must have 
moved very rapidly to be there for Raedwald's funeral. Dating the 
mound has been a problem. In the 1950s there seemed to be a firm 
date for the mound when Lafaurie apparently confirmed the date 625 
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as the latest for the coins being put together. Before his work, 
numismatists had dated the coins between 650-90. J P C Kent in 1967 
proposed a dating of between 620 and 630 as the most likely for the 
latest in the collection to be minted, and he appeared to confirm this 
by a systematic comparison of the fineness of the coins. After making 
further studies on how the gold in the coins became debased 
throughout the reigns of the Merovingian kings he was able to 
conclude that the latest coin to enter the collection was minted 
between 620 to 625. David Brown challenged this because Kent's 
conclusions appeared to bear no reference to his own time/fineness 
graphs, which demonstrate that the coins belong to a wider range than 
the 620 to 625 period. Brown was able to conclude, using Kent's own 
work as a basis, that the coins were a ‘homogeneous group’ and that 
the latest coins ‘the lowest in value’ belong to the years circa 622-629. 
However, doubt has recently been cast on Brown's work because the 
decline in the gold content of the coins, in Grierson and Blackburn's 
words, ‘may be due to repeated melting and re-melting.’ In short, the 
Sutton Hoo coin debate is still open and we can only depend on a 
rough date for their minting as being somewhere between 600-30. 
Another difficulty relating to the coin collection is that each coin was 
minted at a different Merovingian mint. Bruce-Mitford argued that 
Raedwald was intending to introduce coinage into East Anglia, and 
obtained these as a model; but again, there is no supporting evidence 
for this. There is nothing to suggest that they were anything more 
than the dead person's coin collection, perhaps even some sort of 
"presentation set,” which we could surmise was given by a 
Merovingian king to an Anglo-Saxon king. Grierson's theory, that the 
forty coins, including the three blanks, were intended to ‘pay the 
oarsmen’ of the boat is reasonable. The blanks may have been to 
make up the correct number in this case, although it must be 
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remembered that if the site was East Anglian, that they did not have a 
monetary economy. 

The evidence for mound one being a royal grave for a long time 
rested upon items interpreted as the sceptre and the standard. 
However, the original reconstruction of both these objects was 
confused. Wallace-Harrell’s suggestion that the sceptre, or whetstone, 
might be intended for the dead man to sharpen his weapons in the 
next life, and that the standard could be used for storing severed 
heads, seemed reasonable in the light of the original reconstruction 
but after the stag was removed from the standard to the whetstone, 
Bruce-Mitford's suggestion that it is some sort of symbol of office 
appears much more reasonable. From the evidence of the helmet, it 
was argued that the East Anglian royal house was Swedish in origin. 
However, as Evans said, ‘if anything throws doubt on the Swedish 
manufacture of the helmet it is the way that it was made.’ However, 
the most controversial of the reconstructions was that based upon the 
whetstone; it is reasonable to interpret it as a sceptre, but the 
discovery of this sceptre was held to prove the institutional nature of 
the bretwaldaship. As Bruce-Mitford rightly pointed out, the cup at one 
end fits comfortably onto a kneecap but his suggestion that ‘as 
Raedwald was the only East Anglian Bretwadla... the symbol of 
bretwaldaship must have been buried with him’ makes little sense. 
There is little reason then, other than the similarities of the whetstone 
to late Roman symbols of office, not to think that the sceptre could 
have been a tribal or religious token. Likewise, the standard, once a 
subject of so much debate and controversy, was at one time believed 
to correspond to Bede's account of the ‘tufa,’ carried before Edwin of 
Northumbria. However, we had no description of this item and the 
standard is now believed to be a brazier that acted as a headlamp for 
the boat. Mistakes in reconstruction also occurred with other finds; for 
instance, what was thought to be five small and a very large drinking 
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horn turned out to be two reasonably sized horns and five Maplewood 
bottles. Similarly, the helmet was badly reconstructed in 1948, and 
clearly demonstrates the anxiety to get the finds on public display. 
The use of the word "regalia" for the finds, is also troublesome, for 
there is nothing among the finds that we can say positively 
demonstrates kingship. The most embarrassing "wrong-construction" 
as far as trying to make the burial fit the poem is concerned was that 
of the harp, which Beowulf scholars quickly identified with the harp of 
Heorot; it turned out to be a German round lyre. 

Special indicators of the burial being that of Raedwald were 
claimed to be the silver bowl and the baptismal spoons. These were 
interpreted as Raedwald's Christening gifts, but as Carver points out ‘it 
cannot be assumed exactly how objects displaying Christian symbols 
got there any more than it cannot be ruled out that all the objects were 
gifts arriving from elsewhere for funeral celebrations.’ What we can 
reasonably say is that Sutton Hoo was the cemetery of a rich and 
powerful group and that members of that group are possibly royal 
because of the sheer quality of the grave goods. 

Returning to the Scandinavian question, John Hines argues that 
the grave goods of mound one demonstrate links between East Anglia 
and Scandinavia, he agreed with Bruce-Mitford that the site shows 
Swedish influence, but for him, the actual ship burial has its origins in 
Norway. Therefore, he concludes ‘contact after the fifth century was 
continuous with Denmark, Sweden and Norway.’ This is a lot to 
assume from these finds. Carver thinks that ship burials have a ‘more 
likely origin in Norway’ but he says that although ‘boat burial belongs 
mainly to the North Sea and the Baltic this does not rule out the fact 
that boat burials in England may be homogeneous.’ Edward James 
rightly suggests that in the search for Scandinavian cultural links we 
are apt to forget that Sutton Hoo was ‘on the fringe of the cultural 
dominion of the Franks.’ In the quest for the cultural origins of Sutton 
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Hoo, in so far that it is also the quest for the cultural origins of English 
kingship, we need to place the contents of the ship burial against the 
background of the whole of western sixth and seventh century Europe 
but we also need to remember that the site has a three thousand year 
history. 

Carver points out that since 1983, perception of the Sutton Hoo 
site has been revised. Mounds three and four were found to contain 
cremations, one in a bronze bowl, and one in an oak tray. Mound one, 
with its 90 foot rowing boat, has now to be seen in context with mound 
two, a chamber grave also containing a boat. An infant burial, found in 
a small mound containing a spear and belt buckle suggests a culture 
where rank was inherited. There is also a burial of a young man with 
his sword and next to him, his horse. While in the light of these finds it 
is now more feasible to say that this is a high status cemetery, 
belonging to one kin group, there is no real evidence to connect the 
site to East Anglian kingship. Of the twenty-five bodies found in 
twenty-two flat graves, there were no conventional grave goods and at 
least ten of these bodies demonstrate signs of ritual killing. Mound 
five, which contained a cremation, appears to be surrounded by 
satellite graves, maybe sacrificial burials. Sutton Hoo has a 3000-year 
history dating back to Neolithic times and so the suggestion that its 
builders were attempting a deliberate revival of some pre-Roman 
tradition is possible. Looking at Sutton Hoo in context with other 
Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, like Snape, which also dominates a river 
valley, it has been proposed that these might be the cemetery sites of 
powerful valley chieftains. Treasure does not necessarily indicate 
kingship. 

While the site is limited in what it can tell us regarding social 
structure or religious belief, Wallace-Hadrill does raise a good point 
when he argues that ‘not one of the finds need have offended a 
Christian missionary or even a well established bishop.’ A rich 
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ceremonial burial could have occurred, familiar to all pagans but with a 
Christian service at one point of the proceedings. No good argument 
has been put forward so far as to why this could not have been the 
case, especially if we look at mound one as a royal rather than a 
"oagan" burial. Sutton Hoo does tell us something of the resources, in 
terms of workers, at the disposal of an early Saxon elite, for it was no 
small effort to haul a boat up a hill, bury it in a pit and create a mound. 
It also tells us then, a little of the ceremonial attending such an 
occasion in the elaborate laying out of the grave goods. Nevertheless, 
as Wallace-Hadrill argues, ‘although Sutton Hoo is a notable treasure it 
may not have been so impressive in its day if we could but compare it 
with the treasures of contemporary kings and nobles.’ Such then is the 
nature of what Sutton Hoo tells us about kingship, a source of many 
conflicting theories. 

Evidence for Sutton Hoo as a royal burial ground lies not in its 
treasures but in its context as one of a series of elaborate barrow 
burials and the great effort with which it must have been constructed. 
If it were not for these factors it would be just as valid to surmise that 
mound one was the grave of a successful trader-merchant or pirate- 
plunder (which for all | Know might be a good description of an early 
Anglo-Saxon king). 

As to which king is buried there, we just do not know the answer. 
The dating evidence is far too uncertain to simply leave it to Raedwald; 
indeed the most we can say for certain is that Raedwald is one of 
several candidates and considering the speed with which the coins 
must have got there, and yet again depending on which coin date you 
choose, not the most likely one. If it is proven in time that Sutton Hoo 
is a royal cemetery and that mound one was Raedwald's grave, then 
the conclusion will have proved to have been one more of luck than of 
proof. 
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What we have to cope with in Sutton Hoo is a premature 
interpretation of finds, all neatly fitted in with the story of Raedwald's 
"high-kingship,” his brief conversion, and his “Beowulf style” burial. A 
good selling point for the British Museum but unfortunately, the 
"Sutton Hoo story" may be a romantic vision. Nevertheless, as a 
cemetery, as an example of the outstanding artisanship of the era, for 
its information on shipbuilding and as a tiny glimpse of the society that 
constructed the burial site, it is fascinating and important. However, it 
reveals little in a direct way about kingship in early Anglo-Saxon 
England. 


Conclusion 


In 1939 the excavation of mound one at Sutton Hoo was seen to 
provide physical evidence for the world described in the poem Beowulf, 
and Beowulf, in turn, was used to support interpretations of Sutton 
Hoo. The rich finds appeared to confirm the wealth described in the 
poem and the description of Scyld's funeral appeared to throw light on 
the mode of burial at mound one. However, the problems in dating the 
poem have left much that is open to question. The poem could be an 
accurate reflection of the society which built Sutton Hoo, or it could be 
that scholars have been trying to match the product of a fertile 
imagination to the difficult to understand information provided by 
Sutton Hoo. 

It is possible to avoid Beowulf and the Sutton Hoo burial in the 
study of early kingship. Thomas Charles-Edwards, for example, by 
using a comparative approach demonstrated that the likely economic 
basis for early Saxon kingship was itinerant kingship; a king's circuit 
enabling the ruler to meet his people and forge links with his nobles. 


These kings acquired a monopoly over communication as well as 
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spreading the burden of hospitality due to them. The fact is that 
Beowulf or Sutton Hoo have not really provided windows like this. 

Wallace-Hadrill was prophetic when he declared his surprise that 
a ‘substantial deposit of this kind should be found in East Anglia.’ ‘The 
East Anglian kingdom was clearly a one horse show when compared 
with some of its neighbours.’ The latest phase in the debate 
demonstrates that the site may not be East Anglian, in fact the 
argument, as presented in the article ‘Three Men and a Boat’ appears 
to show that the site might well be East Saxon. One of the purposes of 
the cemetery, according to this argument, might have been to serve as 
an important boundary feature and it is possible that the burial in 
mound one is that of King Saeberht. 

From 1939, as Roberta Frank says, Beowulf and Sutton Hoo were 
seen to have a ‘mutual affinity’ an affinity ‘inevitably exaggerated.’ 
Modern scholars who argue that there may be no direct connection 
between the two, risk unpopularity at demolishing the romantic myth 
of Sutton Hoo. Sutton Hoo was in the first place declared not to be 
"Treasure Trove" because of the ‘documentary evidence provided by 
the poem.’ Tolkien propounded the myth, citing Beowulf as ‘a 
historical document of the first order for the study of the mood and 
thought of the period.’ While Wallace-Hadrill, quoting Dorothy 
Whitelock, explains that one result of the finds at mound one is that 
‘we need no longer charge the poet with inaccuracy,’ but he argues 
that ‘while Sutton Hoo cast some light upon the Beowulf funeral 
scenes’ ...."beyond a general air of authentication’ Beowulf does not 
tell us much about Sutton Hoo. 

Robert Payson Creed concluded that ‘We cannot be sure of any 
direct connection between Beowulf and Sutton Hoo. In fact, we can be 
sure of very little about Beowulf.’ | can add to this statement that we 
can be sure of very little about Sutton Hoo, but | would qualify these 
statements by asking how far do we need to be sure? As Creed says, 
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both Sutton Hoo and Beowulf ‘are linked indirectly: both belong to the 
same world of ideas and ideals memorialized in traditions and artefacts 


, 


that look back to the Continental home...’ What | mean to emphasize 
here is that Sutton Hoo was not intended to be a time capsule nor 
Beowulf a historical document. If we accept them with their problems, 
then we can try to supplement our meagre knowledge of early kingship 
by what they offer us. By using them we can create models and 
theories to be built upon and ultimately accepted or rejected. 

This is surely much of the historian's science. The problem 
historians and archaeologists face in this case is a circular one. 
Beowulf and Sutton Hoo probably tell us a lot about early Anglo-Saxon 
Kingship but the trouble is that we need to know more in the first place 
about early Anglo-Saxon kingship to be able to successfully evaluate 
these as sources of evidence. On the positive side Beowulf and Sutton 
Hoo have provided fertile ground for the construction of several 
models and theories for the nature of early kingship, and if these are 
continually added to, subtracted from, and rearranged, then this is no 
more than the job of the historian, to provide answers and likely 
answers and to increase understanding. Therefore, the usefulness of 
Beowulf and Sutton Hoo as evidence for the nature of early Anglo- 
Saxon kingship will vary from scholar to scholar and from era to era. 
One day we might know how useful Beowulf and the Sutton Hoo burial 
are as evidence for the nature of early Anglo-Saxon kingship. They 
may have created more problems than answers so far, but without 
them, our current picture and our present lines of research would be 


much poorer. 
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